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Breeders’ Directory 


Your herd published in this di- 
rectoru at $2.00 a line per year. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Blanco Farm Herd, 100 Holstein- 
Fresians. C. D. Gage, No. Brookfield. 
MICHIGAN. 

Geo. S. Bigelow’s Holstein Farms, 
Bloomingdale, Van Buren County. 


MISSOURI. 
Granzdale Herd, Casper A. Grantz, 
King City, Gentry county. 


NEBRASKA. 
Reck Brook Farm, H. C. Glissman, 
Sta. B., R. F. D., Omaha. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Pine Grove Herd, Henry W. Keyes, 
Prop. North Haverhill. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Bloomingdale Herd, A. A. Cortel- 
you, Somerville, Somerset county. 
Gem Herd, Holsteins, J. G. Drake, 
Somerville, Somerset county. 
Tranquility Farms, Arthur Danks, 
Allamuchy. 


OHIO. 
Clearview Herd, Holstein-Fresians, 
J. S. Cliffton, Alverdton, Williams Co. 
Westview Dairy Herd, H.-F. Cattle 
E. S. Nail, Prop., Mansfield. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Springdale Herd, H. M. Lyon & 
Sons, Wyalusing, Bradford County. 
Spring Brook Stock Farm, Walter 
M. Cruttenden, Mansfield, Tioga Co. 
Riverside Farm Herd, J. G. Kerrick, 
Towanda, H.-F. Cattle, Shropshire 
Sheep, Chester White Smine. 
Milanhurst Stock Farm, John I. 
Elsbree, Milan, Bradford county. 
Keystone Farm, H.-F. Cattle, C. A. 
Pratt, LeRaysville, Bradford county. 


VERMONT. 
Cloverdale Farm Herd, J. G. White 
& Son, Brandon, Rutland county. 
Marble Valley Herd, J. H. Mead & 
Son, West Rutland, Rutland county. 


NEW YORK. 


Old Home, A. R. O. Holstein-Fries- 
ians. E. S. Robinson, Forestville 

Maple Ridge Herd, C. H. Fitch & 
Sons, Burlington Flats, Ostego county. 

Fly Brook Herd, C. A. Talbot, Ed- 
meston, Otsego County. 

Corning Herd, L. H. Corning, Cort- 
land, Cortland county. 

C. F. Corey, Pennellville, Oswego 
county. 

Maple Lawn Stock Farm—H. F. 
Cattle. F. L. Hess, Phoenix. 


Pleasant Valley Stock Farm, C. F. 
Hurt Manlius, Quondaga county. 
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Lewis’ Herd, Rarris Lewis, Nor- 
wich, Chenanga county. 

Watervale Stock Farm, D. E. Car- 
ley, Manlius, Onondaga county, R. 3. 

Hilldale Stock Farm, J. A. Stanton, 
New Woodstock, Madison county. 


Brookside-Moyerdale 


Herd, The 
Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool 


Oakland Herd, H.-F. Cattle, T, A. 
Mitchell, Weedsport, Cayuga county, 

Riverview Herd, H.-F. Cattle, T. i‘ 
Page & Son, West Edmeston. 








THE STANLEY ENGRAVING CO. 


Zinc Etchers, 
Designers. 


YOUR SUCCESS AS A BREEDER 
depends on your herd sire. When you 
buy, why not get one of the best? 
I have the sale of some high class 
bulls good enough for foundation pur. 
roses and low enough in price to in- 
terest the economical purchaser. tf, 


E. M. HASTINGS, LACONA, N, Y, 
Holstein-Friesian Sales Agency. 


Photo-Engravers 


Half tones, 3x4, at the low price of 
$1.50. Cuts that will run. Reference, 
this paper. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Library Bldg., Tioga St. Ithaca, N. Y. 











THREE BULL CALVES to sellto close out our Summer crop 
Sired by KORNDYKE PONTIAC PET 


Two nearest dams of one Average 32.51 lbs. of butter. Other two from 
gilt edge heifers that are sure to make good. Your money back if it 


looks better than the calves. Address 
Address, Isaac Dalrymple, Preston, N. Y, 





ALLENVAIL FARMS 


We have sold all of our bull calves old enough to ship, excepting one, 
This calf was vorn vanuary 5th, 1911, is almost entirely white, straight asa 
line, well grown and a fine individual in every way. 

He was sired by a son of the great King Segis and Jasamine Beets, a 
24.37 pound junior two-year-old daughter of Paul Beets De Kol. The dam 
of this calf is a fifteen pound two-year-old, daughter of Segis Inka’s son, 
(the only son of the famous Segis Inka, the founaer of the Segis family), 
and Pauline Cornucopia 23.19 pounds butter A. R. O. 

The average A. R. O. records of this calf’s dam and two nearests grand- 
dams is 20.93 pouds butter at the average age of three years, three months, 
twenty days. Write for prices and extended pedigrees. 


DUNHAM BROS. 


Bainbridge, Chenange Ce., New York, 


MEADOW BROOK HERD 
Home of the Ormsbys 


Bull advertised in last issue is sold. Now offer one born Jan. 2, 1912, 
Butter Bey Johanna Korndyke No. 90934. More white. than black and a 
splendid calf every way. Dam is a 22-lb. daughter of Johanna Rue 3d’s Lad 
‘and sire is a son of Pontiac Jewel Butter Boy and from a 25-lb daughter of 
Pontiac Korndyke. Here is a high class bull at a low figure. He looks good 
in the stall and on paper. Price $100. 


E. E. POOLE, 





Lincklaen Center, N. Y. 





30—HEAD OF FEMALES—30 


Varying in age from six months to six years of age. In this offering 
are daughters of some of the most noted sires of the breed, as follows: 
Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count, Beauty Pietertje Butter King, Jessie 
Maida Paul De Kol, Jessie Maida Rouble De Kol, Mercedese Julips Pie- 
tertje Paul. They are nearly all in calf to one of the greatest young 
Bulls of the breed, ROUBLE PECK BUTTER BOY. (t. f.) 


R. C. WELLS, NORWICH, N. Y. R. D. No, 2. 





Single Comb White Leghorns 


Ccckerels for Sale. The utility kind Hatched from year 
old hens. Price $1.00 Also Rose C>mb Brown Cockerels 
from trapnested hens, $1.50 and up. 


John J. Walrath, East Springfield, N. Y. 
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FEED AND CARE OF THE 
DAIRY COW : 
By C. V. JONES, Michigan State 
Dairy Inspector, 

The prime incentive to milk secre- 
tion is the nurture of the young. The 
fattening steer utilizes all feed given 
him in the building up, and in the 
welfare of his own body. How dif- 
ferent it is with the dairy cow, who 
takes her food, not for building up her 
own system, but that she may store 
up nourishment for her young. Food 
given her at night is conyerted into 
milk by morning. So strong is the 
maternal impulse that, if food fails, 
the cow will for a considerable time 
draw from her flesh and bones the 
subsances necessary to obtain the milk 
flow, in order that her young may 
be properly nourished. 

While it is a fact that the nurture 
of the young calf was and is the prime 
incentive to milk secretion, man has 
taken advantage of the possibilities 
of the dairy cow and has domesticated 
her, and finally bred her, until today 
she is one of the most profitable as- 
ests of the farm. 

The basis of dairying is the mater- 
nity of the cow, and success by this 
great art is largely dependent upon 
cognizance of this great basic fact, 
and the dairyman who would make the 





greatest success must study dairying 
from this standpoint. 

The dairy cow must be comfortably 
housed in the winter season. The 
house should not only be warm but 
should be well lighted and ventilated, 
kept perfectly clean and free from 
dust, and the temperature should not 
fall below 40 degrees F., nor exceed 
65 degrees F. A range from 45 de- 
grees F. to 55 degrees F. being most 
satisfactory. In the summer time the 
comfort of the dairy cow needs just 
as much to be studied as in winter. 
She should be provided with easy ac- 
cess of plenty of food, clean water, a 
cool place in which to rest, where she 
will be protected from the heat of the 
sun. She should also be protected 
against the ravages of flies. 

It is not only eonugh to feed and 
shelter the dairy cow properly, but 
she should be treated kindly. A great 
dairy authority has said that, “Skill- 
ful feeding and wholesome surround- 
ings, valuable though they are, with- 
out*kindness and regularity, the dairy 
cow will not perform her very best.” 
The dairy cow must be treated kindly, 
fed regularly, not be unduly excited 
and at all times be made contented 
if we would have her pay large divi- 
dends. She should also be milked reg- 
ularly and by the same person each 
time as far as possible. It has been 
claimed by authorities that kind treat- 
ment, pleasant surroundings, regular- 
ity and uniformity will have a greater 
influence upon both the quantity and 
quality of milk, than the kind of food, 
provided that the ration given con- 
tains sufficient nutriment for the 
maintenance of the animal. 

The practice of feeding the dairy 
cow three or four times a day, as prac- 
ticed by many dairymen, is not only 
a foolish practice calling for much 
unneccessary labor, but is also un- 
profitable. The ample paunch and the 
considerable time needed for rumina- 
tion teach that feeding cows twice 
daily, morning and evening, with per- 
haps a little roughage at noon is a 
very practical and profitable method 
of feeding. With animals, as with hu- 
man beings, habit is strong, and a 
simple system of feeding and stable 
management should be established 
and rigorously adhered to. 

The cow giving a Jarge flow of milk 
is as hard worked as a horse. . Indeed, 
in the opinion of the writer, she is 
much harder worked than the average 
horse. The average horse on the farm ° 





works about ten hours per day and is 
stabled and left to rest for twelve 
hours or more, while the dairy cow at 
night is robbed of all the milk she 
had labored all day to produce, and is 
sent away again to labor all night pro- 
ducing milk for the morning milking. 
So strong is the maternal impulse 
that the more milk the cow produces, 
the more milk she is inclined to pro- 
duce. Since the dairy cow is as hard 
worked as the horse, any grain given 
her should be ground or crushed, if 
not otherwise made easy of mastica- 
tion. Turnips or roots of any kind 
should be pulped. The practice of 
cooking feeding stuffs for, or the feed- 
ing of slops to, the dairy cow seems 
to be entirely without warrant, unless, 
at calving season, when slops for a 
few days may be fed to advantage. 
The dairy cow takes kindly to dry 
feeds and every thing which enters 
the paunch is quickly soaked and sof- 
teriéd, hence no need of feeding cooked 
foods or slops. 

It has been scientifically shown that 
the cow requires sixty-five per cent of 


‘all the food she can eat to support her 


own body. Now it is clear that if the 
cow is only fed seventy per cent of the 
amount of food she could consume and 
put to good use, she will not and can- 
not produce the amount and quality 
of milk that she would were she fed 
the full one hundred per cent of food 
needed. To allow the dairy cow to fall 
off in her milk through parsimonious 
feedings is both foolish and unprofit- 
able. Every experienced dairyman 
knows full well the difficulty of bring- 
ing cows back to their normal milk 
flow after a shrinkage due to scant 
feeding. The dairyman who allows 
his cows to fall off in milk because of 
scant feeding, and lack of stable com- 
forts can scarcely be credited with a 
super-intelligence. 

Cows require a large amount of 
water for the bodily needs and for 
milk. Habit with the cow is very 
strong. If she is confined to water 
but once a day she will content her- 
self, if she have opportunity then, 
to secure all the water she wants. 
But the practice of letting a cow 
fill herself full of cold water, 
as she will if only admitted to water 
but once per day, is both dangerous 
and. unprofitable. The cow that is al- 
lowed to fill herself with cold water 
will spend the next two or three hours 
consuming energy in warming this 
water, instead of spending that same 
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amount of energy in the production 
of milk. Besides a paunch full of 
cold water is not conducive to good 


i 
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‘usually furnish ample concentrates. 
The higher the feeding quality of the 


roughages, the smaller will be the 


health. For winter purposes the sta- amount of concentrates needed per 


ble should have individual stalls sup- 
plied with individual drinking basins 
that should contain water continu- 
ously. The cow given the opportunity, 
will drink after each feed of concen- 
trates. Hence the necessity of keep- 
ing water before the dairy cow at all 
times while housed and fed on dry 
feed. The very fact that the cow 
will always drink if possible, after 
eating concentrates is sufficient proof 
that she needs water at such a time 
and not only once a day, as some 
would say. The dairyman who boasts 
of a spring or creek to which his 
cows must daily journey, often in 
stormy weather, will usually find a 
conveniently loated well, with wind- 
mill or gasoline engine, far superior. 
Cows cannot thrive well without 
salt. Observation has shown that 
cows near the sea, where they may 
have easy access to salt water and 
where feeding stuffs naturally con- 
tain mueh salt, thrive better than on 
the inland. The more grain or con- 
centrates and the greater the amount 
of salt that will be needed. From one 
to one and one-quarter ounces of salt 
a day will be needed by the average 
cow. The great essential is that cows 
should have daily access to salt. 


“The wise dairyman will bear in 
mind, that the good dairy cow in full 
flow of milk is expending as much 
energy as the hardest worked horse 
upon the same farm which supports 
the dairy, and that incessantly for 
many months. Most dairymen are also 
owners of horses and they have 
learned that the harder the horse is 
worked the more grain and the less 
roughage must he have. The same 
is true for the dairy cow, except when 
pasture is exceedingly good, a portion 
of the cow’s ration should consist of 
rich concentrates, and if she is yield- 
ing large amunts of milk, that is, 
working extra hard, all grain should 
be crushed. The writer is of the 
opinion that all concentrates fed to the 
dairy cow should be in the easiest 
possible digestible form, still’ being 
dry. In feeding, the dairyman’s aim 
should be to supply as much roughage 
as the cow will readily consume and 
to this add sufficient concentrates to 
meet the demands of the dairy cow. 
Experiment stations both in America 
and in Europe have so well solved 
the “dairy cow feed” problem that 
we know that if good roughage, such 
as alfalfa or clover hay, with corn 
silage, is supplied in abundance, from 
three to six pounds of concentrates 
such as corn, oats, barley, or midd- 
lings and other rich by-products will 


| farm. 








|pound of butterfat produced by the 
COW. 


Protein is of vital importance in 
the production of milk and such le- 
gumes as alfalfa, clover, corn, peas, 
or vetches, contain protein in large 
proportions. These plants may be 
readily grown upon every American 
The dairy man who grows 
large amounts of corn should also 
grow legumes so that in feeding 
roughage the one will balance the 


_ other. 


It has been shown that the cow 
producing thirty pounds of milk a 
day requires a minimum of lime daily, 
this fact gives a new value to the le- 
gumes, which are rich in lime. 

Mange's for the dairy cow cannot 
be too highly recommended. In fact 


almost all roots may successfully be 
| used to replace a large portion of the 


grain usually fed to cows even when 
corn silage is fed. The dairyman who 
can produce a large tonnage of man- 
gels, much alfalfa, clover and silage 
is in a position to produce milk at a 
minimum cost, providing he feeds in- 
teligently, treats his dairy herd kind- 
ly, feeds and milks with regularity 


‘and makes each cow comfortable and 


contented.—Michigan Dairy Farmer. 
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DAIRY AND FOOD COMMISSION 
OF WISCONSIN 








Extract from the speech of Governor 
Francis E. McGovern, delivered 
Oct. 9th at Milwaukee 





The Wisconsin Dairy and Food Com- 
mission was established because im- 
pure butter, cheese, milk and drugs 
were being sold in Wisconsin to the 
injury of consumers and the oppres- 
sion of honest producers. Laws pro- 
hibiting these things were in existence 
before but they had remained inoper- 
ative because it was no one’s business 
in particular to enforce them. As a 
result conditions were about as bad as 
they could be. Commissioner H. C. 
Adams, for seven and one half years 
head of this department, who achieved 
nation-wide distinction as an author- 
ity upon this subject and who while 
in Congress is said to have been re- 
sponsible for the enactment of the na- 
tional meat inspection bill, set forth 
the situation as follows: 

“Tea has been adulterated; coffee 
beans, made out of rye paste creased 
and colored to look like the real thing; 
flour, adulterated with earth; candy, 
with the same material; common 








a riot of adulteration in all forms of 
species; butter, adulterated with wa. 
ter, casein, lard, and tallow; smoked 
hams, that smoke never touched and 
which obtained their color and flavor 
from a poisonous solution called 
“liquid smoke;” baking powders with 
labels written by the prince of liars; 
cream, colored artificially and pre. 
served by rank poison; sausage made 
of stale meat unfit for human use, 
brightly colored by an_ injurious 
preservative; maple syrup made out 
of brown sugar and a beautiful label; 
New Orleans molasses, as nearly 
like the genuine as a decrepit negron 
would be like the Venus de Milo; milk, 
the special food of babies and inva- 
lids and the universal food of the 
people, diluted, skimmed and poison- 
ed; veal, from calves killed within 
forty-eight hours after birth; cheese 
robbed of butter fat and filled with 
hog fat; canned goods, full of water 
and injurious preservatives; adulter- 
ated beer, adulterated whisky, adul- 
terated wines, adulterated drugs; cot- 
tonseed oil sold for olive oil; honey 
mixed with glucose; lard, containing 
caustic lime starch, sterin and cot- 
tonseed oil; peas, colored with poison- 
ous copper. Nearly everything which 
can be used to drink or food has been 
sold to the American people in recent 
years under the name of pure food 
products.” 

If I wished to take up your time I 
could pile authority upon authority 
from every part of the country to cor- 
roberate what Mr. Adams has said. 
But I shall quote only a few sentences 
from a decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals where it said: 

“It is notorious that the adultera- 
tion of food products has grown to 
proportions so enormous as to menace 
the health and saftey of the people. 
Ingenuity keeps pace with greed and 
careless and heedless consumers are 
exposed to increasing peril. To re- 
dress such evils is a plain duty but a 
difficult task.” 

What were the people to do? Com- 
missioner J. Q. Emery has pointed out 
that three courses of action were open 
to them. 

First, there was the let alone policy. 
The people could acquiesce in things 
as they were. They could placidly 
allow the army of food adulterators 
to rob them of their health and mon- 
ey. They could peacefully lull them- 
selves into a feeling of satisfaction 
with existing conditions no matter 
how bad they might be and persuade 
themselves that food manufacturers 
and merchants were too honest and 





fair to sell anythin that was not good 
for them. However disastrous to 


spirit vinegar sold for cider vinegar; !their bank accounts and bodily vigor 
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Idle Hour Place Stock Farm 


Has Something Doing All The Year Round In Holstein-Freisians 


After feeling the pulse of public sentiment and surmising that in some cases it is opposed to commercial- 
izing Decoration Day, I have decided to offer two opportunities to buy Holstein-Friesians in May, one May Day 
and one Decoration Day, thereby giving everyone an equal opportunity. 

100 head in each sale, sold under Russell’s Progressiye Methods and backed by the same guarantees as before. 


In the meantime October 8th. is worth remembering. 
20 head of registered Holstein-Freisians. 


T53 


30 Head of Grades. Several Horses. 
Geneva, Ohio. 
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this course might be it surely would 
be simple and child-like in its. con- 
fidence in business and highly com- 
mendable from the standpoint of the 
Manufacturers’ Association who 
would thus be spared from officious 
and exasperating meddling. 

Another course they might have 
followed was to let each consumer 
fight his own battles alone. Let the 
farmer or the laboring man who in- 
nocently purchased poisonous - food 
take his case into court. Let him 
hire a lawyer, employ chemists as ex- 
pert witnesses to meet the able coun- 
sel and trained specialists of the 
powerful manufacturers and purvey- 
ors of fraudulent and adulterated 
foods. Thus equipped let him con- 
front them at the trail. Let him do 
all this and if he should succeed in 
collecting damages from those who 
wronged and deceived him by the 
sale of oleomargarine for butter or 
sand and red clay for pepper, he sure- 
ly ought not to object to paying his 
lawyer and chemists out of the pro- 
ceeds of the judgment. Of course the 
judgment might not amount to enough 
to pay his own carfare in going to 
and returning from court say nothing 
about his other expenses ; but was 
not his legal remedy completed? Was 
he not free to do as he pleased? If 
he did not wish to go to law no one 
could make him do so. As to the 
danger of ruining his health or pois- 
oning his family the common law 
maxim of caveat emptor, “let. the 
buyer beware” furnished the answer. 
This ancient theory let me say as- 
sumes that every man is perfectly 
competent to protect himself. 

The third course was the method 
the people of Wisconsin actually em- 
ployed. They defined food adultera- 
tion by law and provided at public 
éxpense for a food commissioner, in- 
Spectors and chemists whose business 
it was to protect the public. This is 


the Wisconsin idea of fair play. By | measures law he estimates has effect- 
co-operation and concerted action they ed.a further saving of $1,250,000 for 
have effectively protected themselves ‘the year. For not only did the food 
against all the dangers that lurk in| purveyor sell the people poisonous 


fraudulently prepared foods and drugs | products but he also beat them in the 


at an annual cost of just two cents quantity and weight. 

per capita. At the trifling evpense of | Here then is a total annual saving 
a dime for each family of five per-|to the people of Wisconsin of at least 
sons the state in this way inspects $10,000,000. In addition to this must 


creameries, cheese factories and con- | be considered the priceless conserva- 


denseries, analyzes foods, drugs and tion of health and life. Does it pay? 
liquors, tests weights and measures |It is a policy the soundness and wis- 
and vigorously and impartially en-|dom of which must appeal to every 
forces every law now on the statute | right thinking man. But it interferes 
books for the regulation of the sale|in a most meddelsome and irritating 
of food products. |way with business almost every day 
How does this plan work out in/in the year. 
practice? In the first place it has put How much now does this commis- 
money in the pockets of the honest |sion cost the taxpayers of Wisconsin? 
producers, According to figures furn-| Recently high water mark was reach- 
ished Commissioner Emery by leading |ed for the year ending June 30, 1912. 
wholesale cheese dealers, in the year It amounted to $48,650 and is the 





1911 it increased to the value of the 
cheese product of this state a cent a 
pound. As Wisconsin produced over 
164,000,000 pounds of cheese last year 
this means a saving of $1,640,000. Dur- 
ing the same year and in the same 
way it increased the value of the Wis- 
consin output of butter one cent a 
pound or $1,340,000 in the aggregate. 
Upon these two items alone therefore 
there was a saving last year of al- 
most $3,000,000. 

In the second place, it has protected 
the health and pocketbooks of con- 
sumers. The value of this work from 
a purely sanitary standpoint cannot of 
course be estimated in dollars and 
cents. But the savings made by re- 
quiring food products to be sold for 
what they are instead of allowing 
them to be disposed of at fancy prices 
under the false pretense of superior 
quality can be determined. Mr. Em- 
ery computes it from figures found in 
the United States census reports and 
verified by our experience in Wiscon- 
sin at not less than $6,000,000 a year. 
The enforcement of the weights and 


‘largest annua] expenditure in the his- 
tory of the department. But lest this . 
be thought an extravagent sum let me 
say that the Michigan Dairy and Food 
Commission for the same year cost 
$40,600; the Iowa commission, $48,- 
000; the Minnesota commission, $62,- 
728; and the Illinois commission, $73,- 
000.. The average of these four states 
is $56,075, or $7,425 more than the 
highest cost for any year in the state 
of Wisconsin. Much of the work of 
each of these commissions has to do 
with cheese factories, creameries and 
condenseries; and of these Illinois 
has 306; Iowa 508, Michigan 531, Min- 
nesota 927 and Wisconsin 3,048, or 
more than the other four states taken 
together. The cost here in proportion 
to the work done is therefore very 
low indeed. 


Not. only does the Wisconsin Dairy 
and Food Commission compare fa- 
vorably with similar boards in other 
states; not only does it return two 
hundredfold every dollar expended to 
maintain it; during the past ten 
years of Republican administration it 
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Bull Calf Born Feb. 23, 1912. 


More black than white, a straight, strong, active, growthy youngster. 
The average of his three nearest dams is 30.10 lbs. of butter in 7 days. 
His dam is a daughter of Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol now on semi-official 


The sire is Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 


EZRA HOLERT, 
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Lake, N. Y. 


Braco or Roc Mae Ma Koc 





has been more economically admin- 
istered than it ever was in Democratic 
days. Under the Peck administration 
for instance the average annual cost 
for each individual member of this 
commission was $2,383; now notwith- 
standing the increased cost of living 
the average annual cost per individual 
member of this repartment for the 
year ending June 30, 1912, was $1,912, 
or $471 less than under the Peck ad- 
ministration. Nothwithstanding these 
facts democratic orators are abroad 
in the land telling the people about 
the “fat jobs” now held by republican 
officers. 

In the light of these facts, everyone 
of which may be easily verified, what 
becomes of the criticism of this com- 
mission as unnecessary or serviceable 
merely as furnishing fat jobs for fav- 
orites of the administration? 

The truth of the matter is that the 
men who criticise these commissions 
do not really object to the expense in- 
curred in maintaining them. As a 
matter of fact they have not opposed 
any salary raise. It is a pretext mere- 
ly. Their real grievance is that the 
men who compose these commissions 
are efficient and industrious in the en- 
forcement of the law. There’s the rub. 
Were these officials place-seekers or 
parasites, no matter what the expense 
might be, not one word of objection 
would be made to them. But they are 
effective. They interfere with busi- 
ness. They enforce the law. They 
actually accomplish the purposes the 
people had in mind when this commis- 
sion was established. 


o 
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COLLEGE EXHIBITS AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
DAIRY SHOW 


The dairy department of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin has been assigned about 
1000 square feet of space at the In- 
ternationa] Dairy Show which will be 








held.in the Auditorium in Milwaukee, 
October 22 to 81. 

Among interesting exhibits planned 
will be: 

1. The development of the dairy in- 
dustry of the state of Wisconsin dur- 
ing the past 20 years. 

2. The importance of weeding out 
unprofitable cows from the dairy 
herds. 

3. The necessary steps to insure a 
clean, healthy milk supply. Prof. 
Hastings and Mr. Baer of the College 
will judge the milk and cream exhibit 
considering among other things, its 
bacteria content. 

The agronomy department of the 
College will also show some interest- 
ing facts concerning the importance of 
alfalfa as a farm crop. 


WISCONSIN’S RANK IN 
CHEESEMAKING 
By Pror. G. H. BENKENDORF 

Wisconsin College of Agriculture 

The -cheese industry in Wisconsin 
is in a very flourishing condition, so 
that at the present time about one- 
half of the nation’s cheese is manu- 
factures here. 





Twenty years ago New York pro- 
duced nearly one-half of the cheese 
manufactured in the entire United 
States. Now she produces less than 
one-third. The decline in cheese pro- 
dutcion is due to a great extent to 
the increased demand of the large 
cities of that state for milk for which 
the dealers are willing to pay better 
prices than can be paid for by the 
cheese manufacturers. 


The development of the cheese in- 
dustry of Wisconsin during the past 
twenty years and the relative declin- 
ing of the other states were shown as 
one of the exhibits of the Dairy De- 
partment of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture at the recent State Fair 
by two cheese. One of these was 
18 isches in diameter. 





sented the cheese product of the Uni- 
ted States in 1890; and the other 21 
inches in diameter, represented the 
cheese product in 1910. Both were 
planned to scale so that one square 
inch of the upper surface would rep- 
resent the production of one million 
pounds. Sectors were then painted on 
the upper surface and the sides to 
represent the proportionate share of 
the nation’s cheese produced by the 
various states. 

The two cheese were placed in a 
case side by side and showed in a 
very graphic way the rapid strides 
made by Wisconsin in this industry 
during the past twenty years. The 
high prices which patrons of cheese 
factories have received for their milk 
during the past few years and the 
rapid development of new and ex- 
cellent dairy sections in northern Wis- 
consin cannot help but increase the 
production of cheese in Wisconsin to 
an amount even greater. 
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PROPERLY HARVESTED 
CLOVER HAY 


R. A. Moore, Agronomist 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
The chief objections which people 

offer to the red clovers as a horse 
feed are not all founded. Most of 
these objections can be overcome by 
cutting the clovers at an earlier stage 
and curing properly under the hay 
cap. We find that one thing in par- 
ticular which seems injurious to hors- 
es is that both Medium and Mam- 
moth clover have hairy stems and 
small, fine hairs protruding from the 
leaves. If the clover is left to reach 
a rather advanced stage before cutting 
and is then dried rapidly in the sun 
these hairs break off and fill the sur- 
rounding atmosphere being drawn into 
the lungs of the animal. These hairs 
are also very hard to digest and there 
may be some irritation through the 





This repre-; intestinal tract by animals eating the 
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for $5,000.00; and whose dam Pontiac Lady 


FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


OFFERS 


choice young cows in calf to Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest sire of the breed, and the only bull that 
ver produced 12 daugthers that have made records above 30 pounds each in 7 days, also cows bred to 
: Apple Korndyke 9th, whose sire Rag Apple Korndyke, was sold from this herd a few months ago 
ag is gr + — or pe this — of 
s butter in 7 days and 156.92 pounds in 30 days, (both world’s records when made). 
ee cme splendid coca bulls sired by Pontiac Korndyke, Rag Apple Korndyke, and Sir Johan- 
na Colantha Gladi. Write stating just what you want or come and look the herd over. We have 175 
head to select from and will price anything in the herd with the exception of the herd bulls. 


NEAR PRE SCOTT 


HEUVELTON, N. Y. 














clovers. This applies especially to 
horses as I do not hear than any 
other stock suffers any inconvenience 
from eating clover hay. 

European clovers are not hairy but 
on account of lack of hardiness, they 
have not become popular in America. 
Alsike colver also is free from the 
hairyness which is noticeable upon 
the medium red and mammoth clovers; 
and when mixed with blue grass, red 
top or timothy, materially improves 
the grade of hay. 

I am of the opinion that as soon as 
people cut clover in the advanced bud 
stage instead of waiting until the 
heads turn partially brown an let it 
go through a little sweat under the 
hay cap instead of drying in the bright 
sun, we will be able to produce a red 
clover hay which will be devoid of 
any of the objections which are now 
raised by horsemen against this 
feed. - 


Field Rotes 





Vice Consul General Richard West- | 


cott, of London, England, reports that 
a new motor attachment for changing 
an ordinary bicycle into a motor cy- 
cle has been perfected and will soon 
be on sale. The invention is called 
the “auto-wheel” and consists of a 
third wheel with motor, to be at- 


tached to the rear wheel of a bicycle.’ 


* * * 


Of the 8,676 living graduates of the 
University of Wisconsin, 3,810 or 
nearly one-half, are now residents of 
Wisconsin. As Wisconsin has a total 
population of 2,333,860, this means 
that one person in every 612 is a 

_ graduate of the state university. Next 
to Wisconsin, Illinois has more Wis- 
consin graduates than any other 
State. It has 743, of whom Chicago 
alone claims 432, or over half. The 
only eastern state that has more than 
a hundred Badger graduates is New 
York. Five western states have 
over 100 graduates. 





For several years, students of the 
four-year course in agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin have been re- 
quired to have had six months’ practi- 
cal farm experience before gradua- 
tion. Heretofore, in the two-year 
course, no farm experience has been 
required, but from this time on, 
such students must have had a year’s 
work on the farm before entering 
the second year. It is expected that 
this improvement in the two-year 
course wil] attract ‘students who de- 
sire to return to the farm and prac- 
tice up-to-date methods of agricul- 
ture. 


* * 


“On the rotation fields at the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College, where in- 
vestigations have been in progress for 
22 years, the following results have 
been observed: 

“(a) Corn after corn for 22 yrs. 
—yield of corn, 12 bushels per acre. 

“(b) Rotation of corn, oats and 
‘clover for 22 years—yield of corn, 
|50 bushels per acre. 


“(c) Rotation corn, oats, wheat, 
oats and timothy for 22 years—yield 
of corn, 54 bushels per acre. 

“(d) Same rotation as (c), but 
with barnyard manure—yield of corn, 
74 bushels per acre.” 

* 


* 


* * 


The population of the United States 
increased 46.8 per cent. from 1890 to 
1910, yet the total production of farm 
and factory butter increased only 34.4 
per cent. Figuring the exports and 
imports, the butter actually consumed 
in the United States has increased 
37.4 per cent. Since the population 
increased 46.8 per cent, the amount 
of butter eaten by each person is only 
93.6 per cent. of the amount in 1890. 
The total cheese manufactured in- 
creased 24.9 per cent or only about 
half as fast as the population. Greater 
increase in population than in the 
supply of butter and cheese accounts 
in part for the increased prices, while 
the higher prices probably account for 





the reduction in amount eaten per 
person. 
* 


* # 


One writer presents the following 
field note on sweet clover: “The cat- 
tle like the leaf the best and, when 
fed all they will eat, they will eat 
the leaf and leave the stems. Now 
it is exactly the reverse of this with 
the horses; they will eat the stems and 
leave the leaf when fed all they will 
eat of it. The economical way to use 
either sweet clover or alfalfa is to 
feed it to the cattle and then give 
the horses the stems that are left. 
In this way there is practically no 
waste. It makes the best pasture in 
the world. It is the opinion of the 
writer that a well seeded sweet clover 
pasture will pasture twice as many 
head of either cattle, horses or hogs 
as any other pasture or any other 
grass or combination of grasses. We 
have used it for pasture and hay for 
the last seven years with the very 
best results and we will never be 
without it again whenever it is possi- 
ble to have it. The seed can be ob- 
tained from any reputable seed house. 
It costs from 15 to 20c. per pound. 
In buying be sure to ask for the ‘white 
bloksom’ sweet lover or melilo~us 
alba.” 


o. 
oO 





Don’t be penny wise and pound 
foolish. If possible attend the Na- 
tional and International Dairy Show 
which began this week. Just grab 
your hat and note book and start. 
Here is where you will learn more 
agriculture in one week than your son 
will in 40 at college. 





o 
o 


“There is only one prison at the 
last, and that is the Bastile of the 
Brain, where a new idea cannot get 
in, nor a generous impulse out.” 

—Elbert Hubbard. 





The flag of joy and truth’s unfurled 
To all who read the H.-F. World: 
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WESTERN EDITION 


A Bi-weekly Journal for the Holstein- 
Friesian Breeder, the Dairyman 
and General Farmer. 

Entered as second class mail matter 
February 12, 1912, at the postoffice at 
Madison, Wisconsin, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. 

Pubished in connection with our 
Eastern, Bi-weekly Edition, entered at 
the Ithaca (N. Y.) Postoffice as second 
class mail matter, making the only 
weekly paper in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to the Black and Whites. 

Issued on alternate Saturdays from 
Madison, Wis., and Ithaca, N. Y. 

I. S. Brown, B. S. A., Editor Western 
Edition, Vroman Block, Madison, Wis. 

C. G. Brown, B. S., B. S A., Publisher 
and Editor Eastern Edition, Ithaca, 
New York. 

‘ Assisted by a corps of able contribu- 
ors. 

Subscription price, One Dollar per 
year in advance. 

This entitles the subscriber to re- 
ceive both Western and Eastern Edi- 
tions. 

Personal checks will be accepted for 
sums not less than $1.00. 

Payments of less than One Dollar 
may be made in one-cent or two-cent 
postage stamps. 

The date following the address on 
the wrapper of each paper indicates 
the time to which subscription is paid. 

When a subscriber wishes his sub- 
scription discontinued he should notify 
his nearest office. 

Offices of publication, Madison, Wis., 
and Ithaca, N. Y. 

Approved cuts of meritorious Hol- 
stein-Friesian animals, when furnished, 
will be published free of charge. 

If Photographs are sent, cuts will 
be charged for at cost price. 

All matter for publication must 
reach the editor by Tuesday of the 
week of publication to insure appear- 
ance in current issue. 
gaan rates sent on applica- 
tion. 

Address your nearest office of publi- 


Lditortals 











The publication of the 
Sworn following statement is re- 
Statement. quired by act of Congress, 
August 24, 1912. 

The Holstein-Friesian World, 
Western Edition is edited by Ira S. 
Brown, Madison, Wis. and the pub- 
lisher and sole owner of the same is 
Chas. G. Brown, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 28th day of Sept. 1912. 

Joseph N. Berg, 
Notary Public. 





The complete dis- 
Dispersion Sale persion sale of the 
near Corliss, Wis. two herds owned 

by C. M. Davis, 
Corliss, Wis. and H. J. Barker, Elk- 
horn, Wis., took place at Edola Stock 
Farm near Corliss on Tuesday, Oct. 


15th. and a finer day, except for be- | 


it contained enough buyers with a 
strong desire for good Black and 
Whites so that the sale was a de- 
cided success. In all some 90 head 
were sold at a total of $19,400, an av- 
erage of $215 per head. The heaviest 
buyer was Dr. W. F. Malone of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Dr. Malone paid $4,150 
for three head; Augustine Johanna 
Paul bringing $2000, Augustine Jo- 
hanna Ormsby, $1100 and Jewell Spof- 
ford Corona, $1050. Dr. Malone also 
paid $600 for Frankie Johanna Rue 
{and $550 for Princess Zur De Kol. He 
also purchased the animals for foun- 
dation stock and it is to be expected 
that more will be heard from him 
in the future. The $2000 cow has a 
30-lb. record as a four-year-old and 
a record of 125 pounds in 30 days. 
The $1100 one is her daughter. She is 
sired by a 30-pound bull and has a 
thirty-one pound sister. Considering 
the breeding, records and top-notch 
individuality which these animals 
possess, we think the doctor obtained 
the best bargains of any buyer at 
the sale. We congratulate him on his 
purchases. 








Some months ago, Mr. A. 
Ensilage. K. Risser of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado desired 
to obtain the most accurate opinion 
possible regarding the merits or de- 
merits of the silo. He accordingly 
sent circular letters to numerous 
users of silos asking for a brief state- 
ment. The first twelve replies were 
sent to the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege at Fort Collins and forth-with ap- 
peared in the News Notes published 
by the College. These letters struck 
us as being exceedingly interesting 
and better still—convincing. Indeed, 
it seems that such assurances of silo 
efficacy coming as they do direct 
from practical silo users should be 
all sufficient to inspire the most cau- 
tious with an implicit faith in the 
silo, or if apathy has been their be- 
setting sin, the statement, which ap- 
pears in more than one of these let- 
ters that the silo paid for itself dur- 
ing the first winter, should likewise 
be all sufficient to arouse them to 
action. Indeed it seems to us like 
a perfectly safe proposition to build 
a silo, even on borrowed money. “Noth- 
ing ventured, nothing gained” is still 
as solemn a truth as was ever uttered. 
At any rate, we are reproducing a few 
of these letters in hopes, if their be 
any tardy ones among our readers, of 
starting them down this corn-strewn 
pathway of joy and prosperity. 
Refering to these letters, Mr. Ris- 





ing cool, could not have been desired. {ser says: “Each one is a simple state- 
Not a large crowd was present but |ment. of an experience and. how uni- 





form that experience has been,. It 


shows that building a silo is not an 
experiment but rather the introduction 
of an equipement that permits More 
efficient and economic handling of our 
crops and livestock on the farm,” 


“Dear Sir: 

I can not speak too highly of the 
silo. It certainly is an economy on a 
dairy farm.. I have used a third less 
hay, and very little grain this winter 
and spring. The silage has kept up 
the milk flow besides keeping tthe 
cows in good condition. 

JOHN S. COCHRAN 





Lyons, Colorado, 


‘“Dear Sir: © 


In regard to my silo and the ex- 
perience I had with it the last win- 
ter, will say I only found one fault 
and that was I didn’t have corn 
enough to fill it more than half full, 
Had I got it filled, I think beyond a 
doubt it would have saved the entire 
cost of the silo this last winter. I 
think it the best paying investment I 
ever made on a dairy farm. 

DAN BURCH, 
Niwot, Colorado. 
“Dear Sir: 

In reply to yours of May 14th, will 
say that I.am very much pleased 
with my silo. I believe that it in- 
creased the feeding value of my corn 
crop almost fifty per cent., and the 
cattle seemed to relish it and did fine 
on about 35 pounds per day. 

I intend putting up another silo 
this season. 

Thanking you for the assistance 
that wou gave me, I remain, 

HENRY L. LOWELL, 
Castle Rock, Colorado. 
“Dear Sir: 

During the past winter, which has 
certainly been an exceptional one in 
many ways, I have found my silo of 
untold value. It has enabled me to 
keep up a good flow of milk at a 
much less cost, which means much to 
the profit, as prices of feeds have 
been high lately. I have enough en- 
silage left to carry me till fall and I 
believe it will be a great help when 
the pastures get dry. 

FRANK W. MCRAE. 
Fort Lupton, Colorado. 
“Dear Sir: 

-In answer to your inquiry about 
my silo, will say that I am more than 
pleased mith it. The silo paid for 
itself this winter. The corn which I 
put in was badly hailed and if left in 
the field to dry it would have been 
very poor and also very little feed. 
The silage kept well, haven’t lost five 
pounds all told, except the very top. 
I opened the silo October 16, 1911, 





and fed every day until May 1, but 
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Dam, Abby Hartog Clothilde, record 31.39 Ibs. for 7 dys. 


Abby Hartog Clothilde is the only 31-lb. cow that has produced a 30-lb. Junior 4 year-old and 
Senior 3 year-old daughter. 
A few more bulls, nearly ready for service from dams of the Hamilton Stock Farm’s quality. (t f) 


HAMILTON STOCK FARM, HAMILTON, N. Y. 


a 26 Ib. 


A. A. HARTSHORN, Prop. 


WORLD 


Hamilton Stock Farms Still in the Lead 


King Colantha Clothilde, No. 60403, averrge records of dam and sire’s dam, 33.30 Ibs. of butter 
for 7 dys. and 133.914 Ibs. for 30 dys. 
Sire, Colantha Johanua Lad, son Colantha 4th’s Jonanna, record 35.22 Ibs. butter for 7 dys. 
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I. U. SCOTT, Mgr. 
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would like for it to last at least to 
May 15, and will look out for that 
part this fall. My silo also saved me 
at least $250 worth of hay this win- 
ter, hay was extremely high all win- 
ter. My stock came through the win- 
ter in fine condition. 

I am very much convinced and a 
firm believer in silos as a feed saver. | 
I thank the Government and its offi-| 
cials, for it was through the efforts | 
of the officials that I got my silo| 
built. 

JOHN SAHM, 
Elizabeth, Colorado. 


Qo 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


Lamb & Langworthy, East Hamil- 
ton, N. Y. are offering a bull calf 








that is the proper stuff for a herd | 


header. He is a grandson of King 
of the Pontiacs and his dam has a 


record of 19.36 as a junior three-year- | 


old. Granddam is a sister to Lilith 
Altoana De Kol, 33.60, the world’s 
record senior three-year-old. Write 
for further information. 

Lake Mills Sale. 
ready for this big event Oct. 29th 
and 30th? It promises to be the best 
sale ever held at Lake Mills—three 
big herds entered for absolute dis- 
persion. 200 head in all. All animals 
over six months old tuberculin tested 
to go into any state. Note some of 
the breeding indicated in the ad. 
Send for a catalog and be present. 

The best bred bull calves will pay 
for themselves soonest. Why not get 
one sired by Admiral Walker Pietert- 
je? This great bull has 31 A. R. O. 
daughters, 2 31-lb. daughters, 3 
World’s Record daughters and 1 30- 
lb. granddaughter. That is the kind 
of breeding you can have back of 
your sire by buying a bull calf of 
Bonalevo Farms. R. E. Chapin & 
Son, Props., Batavia, N. Y. 

Your choice of three bull calves 
from one to eight weeks old, finely 


|marked. Sired by King Colantha Pon- 
'tiac Korndyke, whose dam and sire’s 
two nearest dams average 31.12. 
| Brother on the dam’s side to the 
_ world’s champion, Pontiac Lady 
|Korndyke, 38.02. Dams are fine, 
‘large producing A. R. O. cows. You 
‘ean’t go wrong on these kind. Write 
|Cedardale Stock Farm, Rutland, Vt. 





country experienced very low prices 
for practically all products, especially 
forage and grain. Naturally, this 
discouraged the promotion of the si- 
lo, and only the dairyman who was 
thoroughly convinced of its benefit, 
held to the silo. Since this time we 
had an era of high priced grains and 
forage, and rapid advances in the 
price of land. These factors forced 


the attention to a more economical 
method of feeding, and today we have 


DAIRYING WITH THE SILO 
By A.L. HAECKER, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Is everybody | 


When I was a boy we had a silo on 
jour farm. This, I believe, was 26 
lyears ago; in fact, before the time 
|when silos were an article of com- 
merce. My father had read of this 
' new plan of preserving the corn plant, 
but the early readers were so much 
|in the dark regarding the structure 
of this equipment that each man 
seemed to get an entirely different 
'idea as to how the silo should be 
made. The ancient silo made in Eur- 
ope was simply a pit or hole in the 
ground. Following this, some silos 
were built of stone above ground, and 
\in the early history of this country 
they were built of wood. Some of 





the silo before us as the paramount 
rural issue. 


The western development of the 
dairy industry which is taking place 
in the corn belt has greatly stimulated 
the use of the silo, and the cream 
producer is now ready and anxious 
to adopt this method of economic pro- 
ducing. Winter dairying is now rec- 
ognized as a profitable season for the 
cow keeper, and in order to carry 
on the business he must have for his 
stock cheap, succulent feed, so as to 
obtain a large production of butter 
fat during the high priced season. 
The use of silage by the dairyman 
is well known to all who have kept 


these silos are still standing, and are posted on the economic production of 
'giving good service. The first silo I| milk, and practically all of the dairy 


ever saw was that built at the Wis- 
|consin Experiment Station 31 years 
|ago. It was built of heavy flag stone, 
| resembling very much a feudal castle. 
| These silos did not give good service, 
‘owing to the spoiling of the silage 
| next to the wall, due to the cold chill 
| of the stone. Prof. Henry, at the 
Experiment Station, advised my fath- 
er to build his silo out of wood. This, 
briefly, was my early experience of 
the silo. 

The experiment stations took up 
the building of silos from an experi- 
mental standpoint, and the spreading 
of the silo, while very slow, was, nev- 
ertheless, accomplished, and _ has 
grown steadily in popularity from the 
time that they were first inaugurated. 
During the years of 1890 to 1897 this 








farmers who have made their business 
a study are acquainted with the value 
of silage in the dairy. Silage may 
be likened to new grass, and fed with 
this in view. It is the aim of most 
men who are using the silo for pro- . 
ducing milk that they start feeding 
ensilage as soon as they take the 
cows off the pasture, and continue - 
feeding it until the pasture is again 
fit? for use. By so doing, they are 
able to obtain the largest production 
at the lowest cost. 

Most of the great records made by 
dairy cows of this country were made 
by the use of silage in the ration. The 
freakish notion that silage is harm- 
ful to stock and gives milk a bad taste 
and odor is not for one minute be- 
lieved or entertained by the men who 
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Banostine Belle De Kol. 


Champion Butter Cow of the 
World. 


Semi-official yearly record: 
Lbs. of milk, 27,404.4. 
Lbs. of butter fat, 1,058.34. 
Lbs. of butter, 80 per cent fat, 
1,322.925. 


Average per cent fat for year, 
3.86. 


Daisy Grace 
De Kol. 


OFFICE AT 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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The Combined Yearly Records ef these Three Cows are Greater than the Combin- 
ed Yearly Records of any other Three Gows the World has ever Produced. 


These Cows are not only Daughteres of the same Sire but they are all Bred, Reared and Delveloped by us. 
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BANOSTINE BELLE DE KOL., 


High-Lawn Hartog De Kol 


Stable mate of Banostine Belle 
De Kol. 


Semi-official yearly record: 
Lbs. milk, 25,592.5. 
Lbs. of butter fat, 998.340. 
Lbs. of butter 80 per cent fat, 
1,247.925. 


Average per cent fat for year, 
3.90. 


We offer for sale a few Bull Calves that are more than half Brothers to these great Cows, Write for prices and pedigrees 


Maplecrest Farm 
DAN DIMMICK & BRO., Propietors 


Phone Connectien Between 
Farms and Office 


Kindly address all Correspondence to Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Daisy Grace De Kol 


World’s Champion Jr. 4-year-old, 
Semi-official yearly record: 


Lbs. of milk, 21,718.3. 

Lbs. of butter fat, 962.795. 

Lbs. of butter 80 per cent fat, 
1,203.493. - 


Average per cent fat for year, 
4.43. 





High-Lawn Hartog 
De Kol. 


FARMS AT 
East Claridon, O. 
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have had the experience. I know 
of herds that have had silage both 
winter and summer for fifteen years, 
and the animals are not only healthy, 
but the herds are of the best in the 
country from a _ producing stand- 
point, while the milk and cream sells 
for the highest price. 

The use of the summer silo to 
supplement pasture is not only ad- 
visable, but will surely be the com- 
ing method. With this plan butter 
can be produced cheaper and high 
’ priced land will show a profit. The 
average season in the corn belt is not 
favorable to the best pasture condi- 
tions, and with the present high value 
of jand this crop is unprofitable. With 
the pasture turned to corn and put 
in the silo, six times more feed can 
be supplied, or in other words, one 
acre of corn in the silo will equal 
six in pasture. 

A ration made up corn silage 
and alfalfa hay, with some grain, 
may be given as follows: ' 

For a mature cow weighing, we 
will say, 1,000 pounds, use 30 pounds 





of corn silage, 10 pounds of alfalfa 
hay, and a grain mixture of two 
parts corn, one part bran, and one- 
half part cottonseed mea] or oil meal. 
This grain mixture can be given in 
feeds of from two to ten pounds, de- 
pending upon the production of the 
animal. Cows that are milking say 
from 25 to 50 pounds per day should 
receiver 6 to 10 pounds of grain, 
while cows that are milking light, 
say 10 to 25 pounds, need receive 
little if any grain. 

Some years ago I made a test with 
30 cows, half of these, or 15, receiv- 
ing corn silage and alfalfa hay alone, 
while the other half received corn 
ensilage, alfalfa hay, with what grain 
they could eat up clean. The results 
of the test demonstrated that the 
most economical milk and butter was 
produced without grain, but the cows 
did not give as large a production as 
they did when they received grain. 


It is not difficult to explain why this 


was true. The capacity of an animal 
is limited, and this limitation is sim- 
ple words is the size of the paunch. 





It is impossible for a large produc- 
ing cow to consume enough of this 
bulky material to furnish the needed 
nutrients for a large milk production. 
On the other hand, with light or 
medium production, it is quite possi- 
ble, and naturally would follow that 
while the animal consumed this cheap 
roughage it would produce milk at a 
lower cost. 

In a land where corn and alfalfa 
thrives, there certainly the production 
of stock and the stock products 
should be the business of the people. 

By furnishing carbohydrates and 
protein, in the form of corn silage 
and alfalfa hay, we cannot only com- 
pete with any section of this country, 
but also with any section of the 
world. The largest expense connected 
with the dairy business from the 
producer’s standpoint is the expense 
of feeding the cow, and to lower this 
expense should be the first work of 
the dairyman. 

To milk and care for a cow for 
one year costs about $125.00, and to 


feed one cow for one yer costs about 
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LAKE MILLS HOLSTEINS ARE GOOD HOLSTEINS 





‘Daughters of— 

Mutual Piebe De Kol 

Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol 
Greenwood Johanna Lyons 
Riverside King Segis 

Flint Prilly Segis 

Small Hopes Cornucopia King 
Mulvie Pauline De Kol Beryl 


other fine sires. 
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King Segis Pontiac Witkop, and Woodcrest Hengerveld De Kol 


Sixth Semi-Annual Sale Of The 
Lake Mills Holstein Breeders’ Consignment 


Sales Company 


OCTOBER 29th and 30th, 1912 
LAKE MILLS, WISCONSIN 


200 HEAD rabeccutin Tested 


Granddaughters of — 
Hengerveld De Kol 
King Segis 


best. 
Bred to— 
King of the Pontiacs 
Riverside King Segis 


Oakland Paul Beets Burke 
Fobes Homestead Mooie 


F. H. Everson, Lake Mills, Wis., Gen’l Mgr. -E. M. Hastings, Lacona, N. Y., Sales Mgr 


Send For Catalog 


REGISTERED 
Unfaulted Individvals 


CHOICE HEIFERS, FINE HIGH RECORD COWS, SPLENDID SIRES. 
Every animal over six months old tuberculin test«d to go into any state. 


Some Of The Offerings 


Three Great Herds Entered for Ab:olute Dispersal; A. R. O. cows with records from 


12 lbs. at under two years, to 30 Ibs. 


Mutual Piebe De Kol 
King Segis Pontiac Witkop 
Flint Prilly Segis 
Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad, Greenwood Johanna Lyons 

and others of the greatest and King Clover De Kol Burke 
Small Hopes Cornucopia King 
Woodcrest Pietje Nig 
Mulvie Pauline De Kol Beryl 
Sir Rag Apple Pontiac Korndyke 
Ollie Johanna Sir Fayne 
Sir Ormsby Johanna De Kol, and 


200 HEAD 


others. 
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$45.00, therefore, as it would be dif- 
ficult to lower the cost of caring for 
the cow, the first item need not be 
considered, but if it is possible to cut 
the expense of feeding the animal, 
say 25 of 50 per cent, it certainly 
would be wise to study this feature of 
the business. 

By the use of the silo we not only 
save all of the corn crop, producing 
butter fat from 8 to 10 per cent. 
cheaper, but we can also greatly ‘n- 
crease the amount of milk from our 
cows and keep them in much better 
condition. I truly believe the gen- 
eral use of the silo by our cream 
producers will add many millions of 
dollars to the profits of their busi- 
ness—Kansas Farmer. 


o 
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“A little ventilation is more ef- 
fective than much quinine.” 





Breeders’ Bulletin 
Board 


LAKE MILLS SALE 
Widespread interest is being shown in 
the sixth-annual sale of the Lake 
Mills Holstein Breeders’ Consignment 
Sales Co., to be held at Lake Mills, 
Wisconsin, October 29th and 30th, and 
which bids fair to be the best sale, 
in every respect, ever held by this 
company. The rules of entry bar out 
all but the best of cattle, and every 
animal in the sale is desirable in all 
respects, and able to satisfy the most 
critical and careful purchaser. 

The manager, Mr. F. H. Everson, 
in speaking of the consignments, 
says: “Our offering includes three 
great dispersals: the herd of Mon- 
tague and Bridge, Lake Mills, Wis., 
with its fine showing of A. R. O. 
cows, including a 30 lb. cow that gave 
over 100 lbs. of milk per day, 5 grand- 
daughters of Hengerveld De Kol, with 
records from 17.85 lbs. at 2 years to 





24.51 lbs. at 3 years, several 20 lb. 
cows, and a fine lot of young things 
by these dams by the herd sires River- 
side King Segis and Norwood Segis 
Inka Hengerveld, also in the sale; O. 
A. Krippner’s entire herd, consisting 
of about 25 head of choice individuals, 
a daughter of Pearl of the Dairy’s 
Joe De Kol, a son of King of the Hen- 
gervelds ready for service, grand- 
daughters of Canary Mercedes, and 
many A. R, O. representatives of other 
good families; also the entire herd of 
Anton Siegert, consisting of 30 head, 


jeither bred to or sired by Small Hopes 


Cornucopia King, he by Aaggie Cor- 
nucopia Johanna Lad. 

Other consignors offer: About 20 
daughtetrs of Mutual Piebe De Kol, 
he by Mooie Mutual De Kol, from 
Esther Piebe De Kol 2d, most of these 
heifers from large year record dams; 
7 heifers sired by Mulvie Pauline De 
Kol Beryl, and three cows bred to 
him; daughters of Pontiac Hercules; 
a 30-lb. cow and her daughter with 
16.7 Ibs. at 1 year and 10 mo.; 6 2- 
year old heifers bred to Flint Prilly 
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Segis, he a son of King Segis from 
a Prilly dam; a fine bull 1% years 
old, sired by above bull from a 24-lb. 
dam; 6 heifers by Greenwood Johanna 
Lyons, he close to Betty Lyons Neth- 
erland; a son of King of the Pontiacs, 
ready for service, A. R. O. cows bred 
to King of the Pontiacs, Woodcrest 
Hengerveld De Kol, and Oakland Paul 
Beets Burke; and many other splendid 
animals, not to be faulted as individu- 
als and unexcelled in breeding. 

A few very choice bulls are offered 
in the sale. The herds in for disper- 
sion include the herd sires, Riverside 
King Segis, 48356, Norwood Segis 
Inka Hengerveld, 65017, King Clover 
De Kol Burke, 71316, Small Hopes 
Cornucopia King, 41775, and there are 
a number of other younger bulls, of 
very excellent breeding.” 

Too much cannot be said about the 
quality of the offerings, but it can best 
be determined by a visit to the sale, 
whether you are planning to buy cat- 
tle or not. 

The sale is held in the large sales 
building near the station at Lake 
Mills. This building, owned by the 
Company, is equipped with every con- 
venience, to suit both consignors and 
purchasers. 

Lake Mills is located on the C. & 
N. W. R. R., 56 miles west of Mil- 
waukee, and 26 miles east of Madison. 
It is the center of the of the Holstein 
industry of Wisconsin and the middle 
West. Good train connections can be 
made from all directions by way of 
Chicago and Milwaukee, or Madison 
Lake Mills has three first class hotels, 
the Schultz Cottage. Rock Lake Hotel, 
and the Central Hotel. We advise 
those from a distance to engage rooms 
in advance. 
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SILAGE BETTER FEED THAN 
SOILING CROPS 


That cows like silage better than 
green soiling crops and give more 
milk when fed silage has been shown 
by careful experiments conducted at 
the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Large yields of 
silage than of soiling crops can _ be 
grown per acre and silage may be 
gathered in the fall instead of in the 
summer when other farm work is 
more pressing. Two silos are now 
filled at the dairy barn of the 
College of Agriculture. One of these 
is 18’ x 35’ with a capacity of 150 
tons. The silage in this will be used 
for winter feeding while that in a 
smaller one will be used when pasture 
gets short next summer. 





IN WHICH CLASS ARE YOUR 
COWS? 

The average cow in Wisconsin pro- 
duces 200 pounds of butter which is 
worth but little more than the feed 
she eats, according to Bulletin 226 of 
the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. State Fair 
visitors were arrested by the sign “In 
Which Class Are Your Cows? over 
four piles of butter, one of which rep- 
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resented the yearly product from an 
exceptionally good cow and included 
thirteen sixty-pound tubs of butter 
and twenty pounds. besides. Next 
was a pile of six tubs for good cows, 
three tubs and twenty pounds for the 
average cow and two tubs for the 
star boarder who produces 80 pounds 
less than enough to pay her feed. 

NEW CONCRETE POST FENCES 

ON COLLEGE FARM 


A prettier and more substantial 
farm fence could scarcely be built, 
than the concrete-post woven-wire 
fences now being put up on the farm 
of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin. The corner 
posts are seven inches square, and 
are braced by concrete braces four 
inches square runinng to the bases 
of the second square posts, whose tops 
are in turn supported by steel rods 
running through the square braces 
to the base of the corner post. These 
three posts at each corner are built 
on the spot and in place, so that they 
are all in one piece. The ‘cost for 
labor and materials is $4.50 for each 
set. The woven wire is fastened to 
these three posts at each corner by 
wires imbedded in the concrete with 
the loose ends sticking out. The 
other posts are round, about five 
inches in diameter at the base and 
tapering to 3% inches at the top. 
They cost 27% cents apiece. Instead 
of imbedding the wires in these, holes 
were left so that the staple is slipped 
over the fence wire through the post, 
and cinched on the other side with 
patent pinchers. The fences are 
stretched extraordinarly tight and 
there is no evidence of the posts giv- 
ing. Neither will they have to be re- 
placed in a few years, for the moist- 
ure of the ground only makes them 
set harder. 
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QUEER FACTS ABOUT CITIES OF 
AMERICA 

Some little known facts about 
American cities have been collected by 
Prof. R. H. Whitbeck of the geology 
department of the University of Wis- 
consin in an article in the last number 
of the Journal of Geography. 

That Massachusetts, one of the 
smallest states in the Union, has more 
large cities than any other state, is 
one of the odd facts pointed out. It 
has twenty-five cities with a popula- 
tion of twenty-five thousand or over. 
The state of New York has twenty-one 
cities of twenty-five thousand or over, 
and Pennsylvania has twenty. 

Texas, the largest state in the union 
has no city with over a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. There is only one 
city of Arkansas, Little Rock, that has 





Jersey, one of the smaller 
fourteen. mate he 

The peculiar fact that four states 
have one very large city while the one 
of second size is small and almost up. 
known outside of the state jg also 
shown. For instance, everyone knows 
that Chicago is the first city of Ill. 
nois and has over two million peop 
but few know that the second city of 
Illinois is Peoria, which has a Popula- 
tion only one-thirtieth as large ag (hj. 
cago. While Baltimore has over half 
a million, the next city of Maryland, 
Cumberland, has only twenty-two 
thousand. New Orleans is twelve 
times the size of Shrevesport, the see. 
ond city of Louisiana. Milwaukee js 
nearly ten times as large as Superior 
the second city of Wisconsin. : 

We now have nineteen cities with 
over a quarter of a million inhabit. 
ants each. Only one these, New Or. 
leans is in the south. Seven are on 
or near the Atlantic coast, five are 
near the great lakes, three are on the 
Mississippi, two are on the Ohio, and 
two are on the Pacific coast. 
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FOUND THE HANDLE 








But He Sent on the Letter of Com. 
plaint Just the Same. 








The following is said to be an ex- 
|act reproduction of a letter received 
by a New York business house: 

Mister Leaser, 

Sale House, New York. 
Dear Fren, 

i got the valve which i by from 
you alrite but why for gods sake you 
doan send me no handle, wats the use 
of the valve when she doan have no 
handle. i loose to me my customer 
surething you doan treet me rite. i 
wate 10 days and my customer he hol- 
ler for water like hell for the valve, 
you know he is summer now and the 
win he no blo the weel, the valve she 
got no handle so what the hell i goan 
a do, you doan send me handle pretty 
quick i send her back and i goan or 
der some valve from Krain companne 

Good by Your fren 
Antonio Dutra. 
since i rite i find the — —— handle 
in the box excuse to me. 


f. 
Vv 





You must: “Be up and be doing 
While life is persuing,” 

For humanity, like time and tide, 
“Waits for no man.” 





Now get good stock and breed them 
better, 

Feed balanced rations to the letter 

Of silage, grain and ’falfa hay 

And you will make your dairy pay. 





over twenty-five thousand, while Nas 
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SUNRISE HERD 


35 Head For Sale. The entire herds of C. H. Hamlin, and 


F. J. Pardee, Afton, N. Y. 
Ralph Corbin 


- Bainbridge, N. Y. 





SPRING FARM HERD--HOME OF AGATHA PONTIAC 


Offers a bull born April 15, 1912, straight, well grown, % white and a fine 
individual in every way. Dam has a junior two-year record of 16.87 lbs. 
from 337.2 lbs. of milk, per cent fat, 4.00. She is a daughter of Sir Korn- 


dyke Cornucopia, sire of 7 A. R. O. 


daughters. Her dam has 22.55 lbs. 


Six granddams in this calf’s pedigree 25.41 lbs. While his dam and two 
nearest granddams are owned in the herd and barring accident will all 
increase their records, in order to make room for coming crop of calves will 
let this youngster go for $100. Guaranteed to please. Also a- few young 
A. R. O. cows in calf to Spring Farm King Pontiac due.to freshen early 


this winter. 


Francis M. Jones, 


Clinton, N, Y. 








SHADY NOOK HERD 


Bull calf born Aug. 31, 1912. Sire, Woodcrest Pietje Nig. Dam, Net- 
tie De Kol Abbekerk with 485.2 lbs. milk; 21.84 Ibs. butter as _ senior 
three-yr.-old. She is a full sister to Bessie De Kol Abbekerk, a 30-lb. cow 
owned by Montague and Bridge, Lake Mills, Wis. Calf is evenly marked 


and a dandy. Write or come and see. 


W.R.GATES- R. 1. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Wie Wiaaies ba 
FOR SALE 
At MAPLEHURST FARMS 


A fine bull calf, born Jan. 6, 1912, 
grandson of KING OF THE PONTI- 
ACS. Dam’s record 19.36 as a junior 
three-year-old. Granddam a sister to 
LILITH ALTOANA DE KOL, A. R. 
O. 33.60, the WORLD’S RECORD 
SENIOR THREE-YEAR-OLD. 


Lamb & Langworthy, E. Hamilton, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN ADVERTISING 


Buying or selling you may profit by 
our help in locating cattle or finding 
customers, A dozen years’ experence 
enables us, with our up-to-date equip- 
ment, to give you the first hand in- 
formation not to be found elsewhere; 
and also, to handle in the most ac- 
ceptable manner, livestock, advertis- 
ing, pedigree and catalog work, and 
the management of public sales. E. 
M. HASTINGS, Holstein Advertising, 
Lacona, N. Y. 


Indian Garden Holsteins 


Herd sire—CLYDE DE KOL BOON 
60688; two nearest dams averaged 
26.22 butter, both 4 per cent. cows. 
Dam, 28.07 butter. We offer a few 
choice young cows in calf to this sire, 
also bull calves and heifers of choice 
breeding. Write for er es 


prices. 
FRANK L. HILKER 
Route 7. Watertown, Wis. 











AERIAL RAILWAYS IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


(From Consul General R. E. Mans- 
field, Zurich.) 

Aerial railways, which have long 
been employed for industrial and mil- 
itary purposes, are now being utilized 
for transporting passengers over pre- 
cipitous places in the Swiss moun- 
tains. Several of these roads are now 
in operation, and the demands of tour- 
ists, who want comfort in the ascent 
and descent of mountains, and who 
enjoy the novelty and sensations ex- 
perienced in scaling the heights in 
ears carried through the air on ca- 
bles, are encouraging the construction 
of aerial routes over some of the most 
difficult places in the Alps. The pop- 
ularity of the Swiss mountain re- 
sorts and attractive scenery of the 
higher regions are also incentives for 
building railways over tie great gla- 
ciers and granite walls leading up to 
them. 

The first aerial railway projected 
in Switzerland was the work of a 
German engineer who, in 1901, enlist- 
ed the cooperation of capitalists in 
Berne and of the community of Grin- 
delwald in a plan to build an aerial 
line for the ascension of the Wetter- 
horn. The concession was secured 
in 1904, a company organized, and in 
1908 a portion of the road was inau- 
gurated. In the first section the two 
extremities of the line are separated 
by a horizontal distance of 1,000 feet, 
the average incline for the course 
being 45°. The cars are made of 





steel, each being propelled by two ca- 
bles wth a resistance of 17 times the 
power required to carry them up the 
incline. 

No motive power is employed, the 
line being operated by the simple 
movement of ascent and descent. The 
cars are of the same weight and are 
regulated by automatic brakes of 
such force as to insure safety. 

The line passes over the Grand 
Glacier that descends the Wetterhorn 
and at considerable distance from the 
rocky, precipitous sides of the moun- 
tain, nearly to the summit. It is in 
operation from June 1 to October 1 
only, as the heavy snows in the moun- 
tains during winter make transporta- 
tion impracticable and dangerous. The 
popularity of the Wetterhorn route is 
handicapped by the fact that the 
starting point is several miles from 
Grindelwald, the principal town in the 
valley, which has no railway connec- 
tion. Statistics show that 3,000 pas- 
sengers were carried over the road in 
1909, 3,600 in 1910, and 5,000 in 1911. 

Since the introduction of cable, 
rack and pinion, and aerial railways 
in Switzerland, attention of engineers 
has been directed toward Mt. Blanc 
the highest peak in Europe and most 
famous in the Alpine ranges, with 
the beautiful valley of the Chamonix 
leading up to its base. On both 
French and Swiss sides Mount 
Blane is comparatively easy of as- 
cent toward the base and not especi- 
ally abrupt even in the higher re- 
gions. 








A rack and pinion road has been 
built and is now in operation from 
the Valley of Fayet and Chamonix 
well up on the side of the mountain. 
From Fayet it ascends to St. Gervais, 
from where, by an incline road on a 
grade of 16°, it reaches the Col de 
Voza at an altitude of 5,500 feet. 
This road, which is to be supplement- 
ed with an aerial line similar to that 
on the Wetterhorn, is to be extended 
to Tate Rousse and from there around 
the sides of the Aiguille de Gouter, 
from which, through tunnels and gal- 
leries, splendid views of the glaciers 
will be afforded. 


The aerial route will start from the 
town of Chamonix, at an altitude of 
3,000 feet, with two intervening sta- 
tions. The grade on this section will 
be 50 degrees to 60 degrees, and the 
line will finally be extended to the 
Aiguille du Midi at an altitude of 
11,500 feet. The first section is to 
be completed in 1913 and the exten- 
sion completed the following year. 
This road will be worked with three 
cables—the carrier, the tracteur, and 
one for the brakes. The carriages 
will accommodate 24 persons each 
and are to be supplied with auto- 
matic brakes and provided with every 
possible device for insuring safety. 

The Mount Blanc aerial railway 
possesses several advantages over 
that of the Wetterhorn. Its termin- 
us is at the town of Chamonix, with 
rail connections from the valleys be- 
low, and with numerous hotels and 
other accommodations for comfort 
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and convenience of tourists. It also 
has the advantage of electric motive 
power and a telephone system in op- 
eration between all the stations. 
When completed the Chamonix-Mount 
Blanc line will be the most extensive 
aerial system in Europe, and its pop- 
ularity is assured by the fact that 
the Mount Blanc region is one of 
the most beautiful and famous in the 
Swiss Alps. 

Many Swiss people who love their 
mountains and enjoy the beauty and 
grandeur of the Alpine scenery re- 
gard these innovations and the activi- 
ties of man in scaling the heights 
by railways with disfavor, claiming 
that they detract from the charm of 
nature which the Creator gave to the 
great heights and the glaciers. But 
the demands of the travelers and the 
commercial instincts of those who ca- 
ter to their wants have led to the in- 
vasion of the remotest places in the 
Alps by crowds of tourists, by rail- 
way and carriage routes, and soon 
the highest peaks of the Jungfrau, 
the Wetterhorn, and Mount Blanc, 
whose heights were formerly scaled 
only by the strong and courageous, 
will be made accessible by means of 
aerial railways. 


fa’ 





NUGGETS 





Every sale should make a friend. 
* * * 

The open season for spellbinders 
closes with election day. Better bag 
a few. 

* 


* * 


Good advice.—If you would not be 
run down by an automobile buy a 


motorboat. 


* * * 


There has never been a logical ar- 
gument why women who want to 
should not vote on precisely the same 
terms as men. 


* * * 


A worm breathes two-hundred times 
a minute, man seventeen, a horse ten 
and a hippopotamus once. The sigh 
of a hippopotamus must be woeful in- 


deed. 
Jec. Ast, a good all 


WANTED ‘ound dairyman to take 


charge of the Bloomingdale Herd of 
Holstein-Friesians (married man with 
small family preferred.) 


A. A. CORTELYOU, Somerville, N. J: 
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“WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE 
PUNKIN”’ 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


When the frost is on the punkin 
and the fodder’s in the shock, 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble 
of the struttin’ turkey cock, 

And the clackin’ of the guineys, and 
the cluckin of the hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he 
tiptoes on the fence; 

O, it’s then’s the times a feller is a- 
feelin’ at his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him 
from a night of peaceful rest, 

As he leaves the house, bareheaded, 
and goes out to feed the stock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and 
teh fodder’s in the shock. 

They’s something kindo’ hartylike 
about the atmusfere 

When the heat of summer’s over and 
the coolin’ fall is here— 

Of course we miss the flowers 
the blossoms on the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’-birds 
and buzzin’ of the bees; 

But the air’s so appetizin’; and the 
landscape through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the 
airly autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the 
colorin’ to mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock. 


and 


The husky, rusty russel of the tossels 
of the corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves, 
as golden as the morn; 

Whe stvbble in the furries—kindo’ 
lonesome-like, but still 

A-preachin’ sermuns to us of the barns 
they growed to fill; 

The strawstack in the medder, and 
the reaper in the shed; 

The hosses in theyr stalls below—the 
clover overhead !— 

O, it sets my heart a-clickin’ like the 
ticken’ of a clock, 
When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock! 
Then your apples all is gethered, and 
the ones a feller keeps is poured 
around the cellar-floor in red 
and yeller heaps; 

And your cider-makin’s over, 
and your wimmern-folks is 
through 

With theyr mince and apple-butter, 
and theyr souse and sausage, too 

I don’t know how to tell it—but ef 
sich a thing could be 
As the Angels wantin’ bordin’ and 
they’d call around on me— 

I’d want to ’commodate ’em—all the 
whole-indurin’ flock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock! 





SIR ZADA KORNDYKE PONTIAC 100192 


Richly bred Korndyke 
Dec. 19, 1911, nicely markee ee 
grown. Sired by KORNDYKRE Ponte 
AC _ PET, a son of PONTIAC KO TI- 
DYKE and PONTIAC PET. Dam hye 
untested heifer whose dam is a én an 
ter of EARL KORNDYKE Dp wet 
24954 (Brother of Pontiac Kornaney 
and she has a three_year-old record e) 
28.63 lbs. butter in 7 days, Ponti 
Pet’s record being 37.67 gives this 
bull's granddems | an average of 33 1s 

s. butter in ays. Wr : 
gree and price. = ite tor pedi. 


MELVIN H. NILES, 
R. 1, Lebanon, N. Y., Madison County. 








A Bargain! 


Three bull calves from one to eight 
weeks old more white than black, ex. 
tra-well built and right in every re. 
spect. Sired by King Colantha ‘Ponti. 
ac Korndyke 76965, whose dam and 
sire’s two nearest dams average 32.12 
Ibs. each. He is the brother on the 
dam’s side to the new world’s cham- 
pion, Pontiac aLdy Korndyke, 38,02 
Ibs. in 7 days, and 156.9 in 30 days, 
Thei rdams ae large producing, A. R, 
O. cows. If you want a high-class 
bull at a reasonable price write us, 


CEDERDALE STOCK FARM 
O. A. Thomas, Rutland, Vt. 








$60 $60 
BULL 


Sired by Jewel Johanna 3d, whose 
dam gave 20 lbs., 14 oz. in 7 days 
as a two-year-old. Well built. 
First check for $60 takes him. Ad- 
dress, 


C. H. HAMPKE, R. 7 


Manitowoc, Wis. 
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Diamond Cortello 


The Brand New Parlor Game. Better 
than Parcheesi. Chance and headwork 
finely apportioned. The ‘Capture’ 8 
tu.e thing; then to the ‘Rescue’; take 
the ‘Short-cut’ and make your men 
‘Knights’; ‘run ’em in’ the ‘Court’; hold 
’em fast in the ‘King’s Castle’; four 
‘Goals’ and the Final Count. All make 
lively features of the game that af- 
fords amusement the whoe year round. 
Diamond Cortello is a suitable present 
for a lady or for anyone. Sent any- 
where, post-paid, $1.00. 

ATKINS & COMPANY, Publishers. 

(To be detacued. Do it now. 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ATKINS & COMPANY, Publishers 


417 Penna. Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Find enclosed money order for $1.00 
Please send. Diamond Cortello, post. 
paid, and oblige. Yours very truly, 


Name 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN WORLD 763 


FOR SALE 


ale—A bull calf born Nov. 24, 
191. Sire Count Pontiac whose dam 
and sire’s dam average 30.80 lbs. in 
7 days, 122.63 in 30 days. Dam of calf 
has an A. R. O. record of 17.15 lbs. at 
3 years. Ths calf is well grown and 
ready for service. 
We are also offering several choice 
young ‘cows and heifers that are in calf 
to Count Pontiac. Prices reasonable. 


WATKINS BROS., Camden, N. Y. 





ONE OF 3 SHOULD HEAD YOUR HEARD 
AND THEY MUST 60 


Four-year-old grandson of Henger- 
yeld De Kol,..Let me send you his 


digree. 
Perwo-year-old grandson of King Se- 


gis and Blanche Lyons De Kol—33 lbs. 
putter. Let me send you his pedigree. 

Eighteen-months-old Double Grand- 
son of Pontiac Korndyke. Grand- 
dams 31.31 and 26.40. Can you beat 


them? 
¢. F. BEACH, Battle Creek, Mich. 


“The Asylum Herd” 


HENGERVELD DE KOL and PON- 
TIAC KORNDYKE. The two great- 
est sires the world has ever known 
were raised and owned by us. If 
you want a bull calf, why not buy 
of people who raised and developed 
the world beaters. We have a few 
sons from daughters of these cele- 
brated sires for sale. 


PONTIAC STATE HOSPITAL 
Pontiac, Michigan 








Woodcrest Farm Holstien-Friesians 


A few choice bull calves for sa'e, sired by 
Homestead Girl DeKol Sarcastic Lad and Pietje 
22nd’s Son, from yearly tested dams. Write for 
pedigrees and prices. All females are being re- 
tained for our first annual sale, May 29th, 1912. 


A. S. CHASE Mgr, Rifton N. Y. 





Brookview Herd 


Offers bull calf born January 9, 1912. 
Dam, 18% Ibs. A. R. O. three-yr..old. 
I am sure had she not gone off feed the 
4th day, she would have made 25 lbs. 
Her dam made better than 32 Ibs., 
90 lbs. milk per day, and was sold in 
June sale at Syracuse for $1300. Sire, 
King Prilly Judge. Calf nicely marked 
mee and a good one. Price 


E. E. SISSON, 
Almond, Alleghaney Co., New York. 





Pleasant View Stock Farm 


A few choice bull calves from such sires 
as Clothilde Concordia and King Prilly 
Segis and from excellent dams. Prices 
right for quick sales. 


Alton Miller. Fort Plain, N. Y. 





Riverside Stock Farm 


offers a bull born March 22, 1912, whose 
dam and sire’s dam average 29.88 lbs. 
butter in 7 days. A fine individual. 
Write for pedigree. ~ 


A. W. BROWN & SONS 


West Winfleld, N. Y.! 





FOR SALE AT BROOK FARM HERD 


A fine young bull nearly ready for service, born Nov. 28, 1911. 

Sire, Duchess Ormsby Butter King 30190,—43 A. 0. daughters, 18 
proven sons, one of the beSt bred and greatest producing bulls. 

Dam, Bloom De Kol 2d, A. R. O. 20.53 Ibs. butter, 466.7 Ibs. milk, and of 
popular breeding. 

This young bull is half white and a nice one. 


Cc. H. BATES ~ a > - - MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 


MARBLE VALLEY STOCK FARM 


Offers ready for service a grandson of PONTIAC PET 37.68 lbs. A 
fine individual about evenly marked. His dam and granddam average 26.80 


Ibs. Price $200. For further particulars and pedigree, write 


J. H. Mead & Son, West Rutland, Vt. 
KORNDYKE HENGERVELB DE KOL 


No. 40273. 

3-4 brether to the new worlds record cow,Pontiac 
Lady Korndyke, 38 @2 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 156.92 
Ibs. butter in 30 days.---Also 3-4 brother to the 
two 37 Ib. cows and to King of the Pontiacs. 
Sire---Pontiac Korndyke (nuf said ) 
Dam---A 26.27 Ib. daughter of Hengerveld De Ko, 

FOR SALE—Bull Calves from four to six months old, sired by him 
and out of cows with A. R. O. records up to 25.71 lbs. butter in seven days. 


Well-marked, well-grown, thrifty, and vigorous. Write for extended 
pedigree showing breeding, color markings, etc. 


UNEEDA KORNDYKE HERD --- HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE 
F. J. Bristol & Sons Co., Oakfield, Wis. 


2??? DO YOU KNOW ??? 


That for thirty-six years we have bred pure-bred Holstein-Friesian 
cattle; have founded and developed the great families of the breed, and fur- 
nished the herd sires and the foundation stock for a large portion of what 
are today accepted as the most succ:ssful breeding herds in the country? 

Why then doubt and ponder any longer? If in need of a new herd sire 
or a few females, come and select from the STEVENS HERD. Cattle from 
this herd make good in the hands of the purchaser, as you will find by 
an investigation of the Blue Book. 

We have a heavy stock of cows of milking age and want to sell. Visi- 
tors always welcome. Come and make your own selection. Prices right 


HENRY STEVENS & SON 
Brookside Stock Farms, Locona, Oswego Co., N. Y. 




















Two Yearling Heifers 


These heifers are not bred. 


Our Specialty! 
One is frem a cow that gave nearly 


is bull calves from A. R. O. cows, and/ 14 999 ibs. of milk last year. The other 
sired by is from a two-year.old heifer that 


will make a good showing. 
ADMIRAL WALKER PIETERTJE.| First check for $225 gets the pair. 
31 A. R. O. daughters. R. 2, 


W. H. HORSTMANN, 
2 31-lb. daughters. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
3 World’s Record daughters. 
1 30-lb. granddaughter. 
Qur prices are right. 





Typewritten Pedigrees 


For only 25c. I will furnish you a 
four generation pedigree giving four- 
teen ancestors and under the males 
the number of their A. R. O. Daughters 


Correspondence solicited. 
and producing sons. Under the fe- 
males their A. R. O. records and the 


BONALEVO FARMS 
number of their A. R. O. Daughters 


R. E. CHAPIN & SON |=: “ee JOHNSTON 
Batavia, N. Y. 


Sta. B. 7 Columbus, O. 


























No hill too steep 


Because of the very nature of its work and the roads it 
travels, the farmer’s car should be more comfortable 
than the city man’s. 


The farmer’s driving is not over pavements and boule- 
vards, but over the country roads, in whatever condi- 
tion he finds them. 


His car should be powerful, too: and sturdy and strong. 
The Jackson is all these; as you have always known. 


And for 1913 it is more comfortable—more roomy— 
easier riding—than it has ever been before. 


The Wheelbase is longer; the wheels and tires are 
larger. 


The upholstery is 10 inches thick—deep, soft and 
luxurious. 


Jackson 


The Farmer needs comfort 
more than the city man 


JACKSON “OLYMPIC”—$1500 
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No sand too deep 


Road Shocks are almost entirely eliminated through the 
four full] elliptic springs. 


On a motor-driven vehicle full ellipte springs are just 
as efficient as on a carriage—and you know that they 
are the best spring equipment for a carriage. 


Mechanically the new Jacksons are fully up to the high 
standard set by the uphostery, finish and roominess 

of the bodies. 

They have sufficient power for the worst road condi- 
tions, and they are both smooth and silent. 

Write for the advance literature on the 1913 Jackson 
and the name of the nearest dealer. 


We want you to try the car for yourself and see what 
real automobile comfort is. 
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115-inch wheelbase; 34x.4 inch tires. 
Deep roomy body, with 10-inch upholstery. Gasoline tank under dash, supplied 


35 horsepower, unit power plant; long-stroke motor—4% x4% inch. 
elliptic springs, front and rear. 
from storage tank at the rear, with pressure pump. Total capacity twénty gallons. 
starter, mohair top, top hood, ventliating windshield, speedometer, oil and gasoline gauges on dash, Prest-o-lite 


Equipment of Disco Self- 


tank with automatic electric lighter; Firestone universal quick detachable demountable rims, extra rim, tire car- 


rier, robe rail, foot rest in tonneau, pump, jack, tire outfit and tools. Trimmings, black and nickel. 











